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defences of the sacrosanct phoneticians, and by freely using them 
both no one can fail to make good the a-priori claim of Invio- 
lable Phonetic Law. I have shown in another place 1 that this is 
a dangerous working principle, particularly for dialects of frag- 
mentary vocabulary. 

Edwin W. Fay. 



Two Notes on Latin Negatives. 

The I.E. ne (Skr. na, Goth, ni, Lith. ne, O.B. ne, Osc.-Umbr. 
ne) is represented in certain Latin compounds, among which are 
several negative indefinite adverbs and the negative indefinite 
adjective pronoun nullus. The list of common forms is neuti- 
quam, neutique (late), neuter, nunquam, nusquam, nullus. 

Brugmann (Grd. I 604, Anm. 2) left unexplained the relation 
of -eu- in neuter to -u- in nullus, etc., until an explanation of the 
initial sound oluter, etc., should be given. J. Schmidt (K. Z. 32, 
394 ff.) has established the fact that these indefinites are from a 
pronominal stem qu, the q before u being dropped in Latin when 
initial, but retained when medial, as in the compounds alicubi and 
necubi. 

We have then to explain the absence of -c- in all these com- 
pounds and also the -eu- beside u. Neuter and neutiquam may 
be either transformates of older forms with -c- under the influence 
of the simplices or may have been formed after qu- became u-. 
For neuter, at least, the first explanation probably applies. We 
have a few cases oineculer retained, e. g. Lucret. 4, 1217 (where 
neque should be emended to nee) and 5, 839; Mart. 5, 20, 11; 
and C. I. L. VI 1527. Probably, too, necuter has sometimes been 
changed by copyists to neuter. These words have nothing to do 
with nee = 'non,' as the editors have supposed, but their -c- is the 
same as that of necubi, alicubi, etc. 2 

But the collocation of negative and indefinite is common, and 
composition, therefore, was easy at any period when ne existed 

1 Proceedings Am. Phil. Assoc, for 1895. 

2 In Trin. 282 neque of the Ambrosian should be kept. We have here verb, 
adverbial phrase, and object, each with a special negative, and neque ullum is 
used in place of nullum on account of the preceding nequSs. The passage is 

Nolo ego cum improbis te viris, grate mi, 
Neque in via neque in foro neque ullum sermonem exsequi. 

In regard to a possible ne-cunquetn see Schmidt as above, p. 403. 
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as an uncompounded negative. Neuter with trisyllabic pronun- 
ciation and neutiquam (tribrach, i. e. -e u-) may be considered as 
practically uncompounded forms. Neuter and neutiquam indicate 
that the treatment of the specific Latin diphthong -eu- was its 
retention, and this supposition is supported by seu, ceu and neu — 
contraction in these words having taken place only in Latin times. 

But nunquam and nusquam are not transformates of possible 
earlier forms with -cu-, nor, if the supposition just mentioned is 
correct, is -u- the result of the contraction of e-u. These words 
have been thought to be examples of compounds formed with 
elision of the e of ne. But such composition in Latin cannot be 
supported by other examples. Those given by Stolz (Lat. 
Gram., 276, Anm.) are all to be explained otherwise. 1 Nutiquam, 
I believe, does not occur; sorsus is from *se-vorsus (Solmsen, 
Stud, zur lat. Lautgeschichte, p. 60) ; and sudus may have been 
formed in Italic times and so have its u from -ou- from -eu-. Nor 
is noenum formed with elision of e in ne, but the support for this 
view cannot be given here. Another explanation of nunquam 
and nusquam seems desirable and, I believe, is not far to seek. 

In the case oi nullus the simplex never had an initial consonant, 
and, as in the case of sudus just mentioned, the compound is to 
be considered as made in Italic times. When now the initial of 
unquam and usquam came to agree with that of ullus, save 
possibly in quantity, nunquam and nusquam would be natural 
analogical formations {ullus \il ?] : unquam = nullus : nunquam 
[«?]). The quantity of u in nunquam may follow that of unquam 
or that of nullus, more probably the latter. 

For the most part the indications are that in syntactical value 
ne was equal to 'non,' but there are also indications for the value 
'ne.' 

Mr. Elmer's claim (A. J. P. 15, 304) that neque is not used as 
the continuing negative of volitive forms seems to have been 
urged rather too strongly. It may be questioned whether a 
distinction should be made here between the usage of prose and 
poetry. Catullus furnishes at least two cases of neque with 
volitive forms: n, 21 and 61 , 128. There are doubtless a 
number of others scattered through Ciceronian and later Latin. 

1 Even if multangulus and multanimis are true examples of compounds with 
elision, they do not affect the argument here. The compounds like neuter 
nunquam are directly or indirectly the result of sentence-combination. 
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A number of cases occur in Plautus of neque used in the sentence 
with volitive subjunctive, to some of which it might be objected 
that the negative belongs to a single word; but the following 
examples from the Asinaria surely deserve to be placed beside 
examples of neve cited by Elmer from Plautus. The numbers 
are according to Ussing's edition. 

Suspiciones omnis ab se segreget, 

Neque illaec ulli pede pedem homini premet, 

Quom surgat, neque quom in lectum inscendat proxumum, 

Neque quom descendat inde, det quoiquam manum. 770 

Spectandum ne quoi anulum det neque roget. 

Neque ilia ulli homini nutet nictet adnuat. 777 

Neque ullum verbum faciat perplexabile 

Neque ulla lingua sciat loqui nisi Attica. 786 

Nee mater lena ad vinum accedat interim 

Neque ulli verbo male dicat ; . . . 793 

The usage of Oscan nep (Lat. nee) is of interest here. The 
ten examples are all in sentences whose verbs are volitive, but in 
all but two cases the negative may be taken with a single word. 
In the following, however, nep is used with volitive forms : Zvet. 
23i 10 nep fef acid 'neve fecerit'; Zvet. 23i 18 nep censiur fuid 
' neve censor sit.' 

The following passage from Tab. Iguv. VI A 6 shows that 
Umbrian nep (Lat. nee) might be used with an imperative : erse 
neip mugatu nep arsir andersistu ' ea nee muttito nee alis inter- 
sidito.' 

Frank H. Fowler. 



